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TO BE RUN DOWN BY A SMALL BOY ON 
ONE ROLLER-SKATE, 








CHARIVARIA. 

A CORRESPONDENT in a letter to The 
Daily Meili tells of a robin which used 
to come into his kitchen and feast on 
dripping, but has now disappeared. The 
bird has found, of course, that it can 
get all the dripping it wants out-doors. 


On Sunday week a thoughtless nows- 
| paper drew attention to the fact that 
| this year’s August had not yet beaten 
the record for moisture. We did not 
have to wait long to see the result of 
putting the weather on its mettle. 
Headlines describing the following 
Monday’s retort :— 
“6CO TONS OF RAIN 
TO THE ACRE.” 


Answer to a Correspondent :—Unless 
the weather improves we really think 
you would do better to stay in Town 
and warm your hands at the railway 
company’s pretty poster of the sunny 
seaside resort to which you refer. 


It is the custom nowadays to say 
hard things about. Parliament. In 
reviewing Mr. A. E. W. Mason's new 
book, The Observer remarks, “ Parlia- 
ment receives full credit for its powers 
as an enchanter. It seems to hold men 
like a vice.” * * 

“May I tell you a story?” is the 
title of a book just published by Miss 
Heten Mar. We would respectfully 
draw Mr. Ure’s attention to the fact 
that this lady first asks whether she may. 

* * 
There were, we are told, 91,162 fewer 


pigs in Ireland last year than in 1910. 
EE 





| Th > gentleman who pays the rent, like 
'every other solid person, evidently has 
his views about Home Rule. 

| The erection of a large mirror at the 
junction of four roads at Beckenham 
affords fresh evidence of the growth of 
female influence on our public bodies. 


| Mr. Tuomas Parker, the South Derby- 
shire grocer, received instructions for 
| being sworn inasaJ.P. As they were 
intended for a namesake, he has now 
\returned the papers. We understand, 
however, that he proposes to place the 
initials J.P. after his name over his 
shop just to signify that he is a Jam 
Purveyor. «+ 

The Manager of the Albert Hall 
writes to say, in answer to recent 
criticisms, that the Hall can be cleared 
in five minutes. - It is, we suppose, 
only a question of turning on the right 
sort ofsinger. . . 

While a ball was in progress at 
Alstaetten, near St. Gall, Switzerland, 
a police dog rushed in and arrested a 
man who confessed to homicide. The 
interruption created such an unpleasant 
impression that it is proposed locally 
that murderers shall not in future be 
admitted to the dances. 

At Gratz, in Austria, another po- 
lice dog arrested a burglar dog in a 
butcher’s shop. We can picture the 
representative of law and order con- 
fiscating the delinquent’s loot. 

*& * 


A contemporary publishes an article 
‘drawing attention to the backward 








state of the game of golf in Germany. 
In that country, is seems, more atten- 
tion is devoted to irksome soldiering 
than to the great game which has 
made our England what it is. 


x“ 
: 


A chapel in Stamford Street is about 
to become a cinema theatre. The 
secularisation of Nonconformist places 
of worship progresses rapidly since the 
introduction of politics into their 
pulpits. Pa 

“Why are they called ‘Picture 
Palaces’?”’ asked the small boy. “I 
suppose to distinguish them from the 
National Gallery,” answered Papa, who 
was an architect. 


A man, the other day, walked into a 
gunshop in Budapest, asked to see some 
revolvers, and, having selected one and 
loaded it, pointed it at the proprietor, 
and backed out of the shop without 
paying. Frankly, we like the fellow. 


“T bleach sparrows with oxide and 
sell them as canaries,” explained a 
prisoner charged with vagrancy. As, 
for the poor little birds themselves they 
do not so much mind the bleaching, we 
understand, but they do object to being 
thrashed by purchasers for their rotten 
voices. 





*“One does not habitually carry about with 
them a pair of scales. Even were this possible 
the necessity. does not exist since, .. a sack 
of coa!s weighs 112 lbs. ; a load of coals, 1 ton.” 

Teachers’ Aid. 
We are glad to know this, for even 
when we have a pair of scales on us 
we often leave our ton weight at home. 
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TO SEPTEMBER. 

(A Prayer for Fine Weather.) 
Wuewn the March-hare had had his fill 
(Daft at the best, but never dafter) 

Of bulging dyke and bursting dam, 
I spoke to April, saying, “‘ Ma’am, 
Enough of tears—they make me ill; 


Please to confine yourself to laughter!” 


£o (roughly) I addressed my friend 
In language plain but inoffensive ; 
And straight a dimpled smile (the duck !) 
Spread halfway round her face and stuck 
For nearly thirty days on end, 
Steadily growing more extensive. 


In similarly sodden cires 
I fan the spluttering spark, or ember, 
That melted April’s chilly breast, 
Putting my doggrel to the test 
To see how that same metre works 
Upon the feelings of September. 


For August—well, my temperate rhyme 
Recoils from diction over-heated, 
But, when I pass in close review 
The Summers I have slithered through, 
I trace a lot of loathly slime 
But nothing, nothing, quite so fetid. 


Myself, who feed on inward joys, 
I am content, or else dissemble ; 
But what the tripper says about 
This weary spell of waterspout— 
What loose expletives he employs 
I dare not think—it makes me tremble. 


Regard him shivering by the main, 

In scenes where he proposed to swelter ; 
Think you he dips his clammy hide 
Beneath the grey repellent tide 

For joy? Not so; it is the rain 

Drives him to this unnatural shelter. 


Mark, too, the wheat (there may be worse 
Records than this; I’ve never known ’em) 
Up to its ears in ooze and slush 
And farmers faintly murmuring, ‘“ Hush! 
August, thank Heaven, is in his hearse; 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum !” 


Hark, then, September; hear my prayer, 
And, like the rosy-fingered plumber 
Whose art retrieves in drain and pipe 
The havoe due to Winter’s gripe, 
Come and with kindly touch repair 
The hideous ruin wrought by Summer. 


Much of your bounty have we heard. 

You bring the partridge (little treasure) ; 
Oh let him not be forced to cower 
From tempests in his turnip-bower, 

But take the open like a bird 
And share our simple manly pleasure. 


Month of the mellowed fruits of earth, 

I trust the gifts within your lap ‘ll 
Surpass the others’ poor supply— 
Summer too wet and Spring too dry— 

And Autumn, crowned with russet mirth, 
Add to her foison Beauty’s Apple. 


BY THE SILVER SEA. 
(With acknowledgments to “ The Daily Telegraph.”’) 
BriGHtTon. 

A very peculiar incident was witnessed here the other 
day which might easily have become a tragedy. While in- 
specting the wicket at the local county cricket ground one 
of the umpires fell in. Fortunately the other one happened 
to be near and brought his colleague safely to land. 


G. Westlake, North Street. Only a few 
tons left. 


All coals at fancy prices, 


EASTBOURNE. 

Never before have the boarding-houses been so full as at 
the present time; indeed, some proprietors find a difliculty 
in getting their visitors to stir out of the houses at all. 
A large number of visitors turned out yesterday to wel- 
come Mr. Gustav Camel, the celebrated airman, who had 
promised to fly from Folkestone. The crowd, however, 
waited in vain, and we hear this morning that the young 
aviator, not being accustomed to the new water chart, was 
unable to locate the town, and so was obliged to return to | 
Folkestone without descending. 

Arena Hotel. 200 new billiard rooms just added. 





FOLKESTONE. 

The barometer here is rising rapidly, but the rain is still 
falling. 

Members of the local Tennis Club have been advised 
that the next Water Polo Tournament will take place at 
the Belgrave Road Courts, weather permitting. 

Donegal Pte. Htl. 


Uneq. pos., fac. prom., min, sta., tar. mod, 


Hastinas. 

Visitors to Hastings are much appreciating the various 
attractions devised for their benett by the Corporation. 
The very latest include a special diving board affixed to the 
bandstand, and free rafts for use on the promenade. 

The ‘‘Perfect”” Launch leaves the High Street for Battle Abbey at 
2 p.m. each day. 


** Ideal” Stoves are the best. As used in Wood’s Bathing Machines, 


ManrGate, 

Changeable weather prevails. Trains back to town now 
run every fifteen minutes, and further escape is being pro- 
vided by the various steamboat companies. 

Harry Bold’s Smart Set Entertainers, who perform on 
the sands daily, are having a very successful season, and 
this is no doubt due to their decision to include all boat- 
men’s charges in their prices of seats. 

We are informed that a representative of Spicy Bits will 
pay a visit to the sands on Saturday next, when he will 
present a hot potato to all those carrying a copy of the 
periodical. 

There was a remarkable increase in the numbers of 
church-goers last Sunday, no fewer than ten churches 
having to announce “ Standing Room only.” 


Station Hotel. 
go home next day. 


Why go into the town at all? Put up here until you 








** Although the Prince will not take part in any sports that may 
involve risk of serious personal injury, it is understood that he will 
















































not altogether withhold from what is, after all, a characteristic feature 
of Oxford life, but will take up rowing.” —TZhe Star. 

We had long suspected that something of the sort went 
on at the University, and we are glad to have this 
confirmation from a reliable source. 





not in the swim to score off his own bat.” —Jrish Cyclist. 





| We readily accept this statement. 








“Tt became practically impossible for an individual rider who was 
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A MERE MATTER OF HONOUR. 


THIS!” 


SWALLOW 


“ HERE, 


PRESIDENT TAFT. 


VULTURE.” 
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America. “ THANKS, 
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Steward, ** 


LINER LYRICS. 
I1.—Tue Cater STEWARD. 
| Aweary of service in drab inns, 
In restaurants dingy and drear, 
You left it, comptroller of cabins, 
For a wider and happier sphere, 
For a nobler and ampler position 
Where a kindlier destiny smirks 
| Through a vista of tip and commission 
| And (a purser’s prerogative) “ perks.” 


Five years have I spent in the jungle 
In a joyless and primitive nook, 
Where life was a strenuous bungle, 
Which was chiefly the fault of the 
cook ; 
Mid my punkahs and purdahs and 
dhurries, 
For a lustre I’ve yearned to be free 
From the thraldom of chilli and curries, 
Fro:n the bondage of garlic and ghee. 


Then you burst on my jaded horizon 
With a menu that hinted relief 
From the beef that was tougher than 
bison, 
From the fowls:that were worse than 
: the beef ; 

You came, and your genius banished 
The woes that my exile had willed, 
Andthe chagrin of chutney has vanished 

In the joy of a mackerel (grilled). 
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You CAN’T BE SICK HERE, 
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|Small wonder you're proud of your 


duty, 
Of your rank and that palace of rime 
Where lie, like the Somnolent Beauty, 
Ignoring the ravage of time, 
Lamb, partridges, pheasants and gam- 
mon, 
And dainties of every type, 
From the nobler, like oysters and sal- 
mon, 
To the lowlier—haggis and tripe. 


And because of the grouse and the 
graylings 
You hale from these Boreal vaults, 
I forgive you your obvious failings, 
I am blind to your manifold faults ; 
The pantry may hate you, yon diner 
May gird at the itch of your palms, 
But myself—oh! mine host of the liner, 
I give you a hundred salaams! 


J. M.S. 





‘*The Continental trains from Birmingham 
and the north for Harwich were not allowed to 
proceed further than March.”—Morning Post. 


Neither, apparently, was the weather. 





** As the vessel moved from the ways Lady 
Henderson broke a bottle of wine on her bow. 
. . « The vessel entered the water without a 
pitch.” —Daily Telegraph. 


It must have been a very mild Austra- 





lian wine. 


Distressed Passenger. “Gav's Tf” (Js.) 
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FROM THE MOORS. 


Our reports continue to indicate 
ithat grouse in almost every part of 
Scotland are wet on the wing. 

| On the famous moor of Inverstrath- 
| bittock, in Argyllshire, sportsmen were 
‘early astir on Saturday, but did not 
venture out of the house. 

| new covered butts 





| 


| The on the 
|Strathbogie moor will be used for the 
first time on Monday, when it is 
expected that the roofed corridor from 
the keeper's cottage will be completed. 

Reports from the markets show that 
the price for young birds “ guaranteed 
dry-packed ” has now advanced to two 
guineas a brace. 

An event of peculiar interest to 
naturalists has occurred in Banffshire. 
Several web-footed grouse have been 
shot on the Wee Wheen Saft Moors. 

A large house-party is being enter- 
tained by the Macintosh of Macintosh. 





‘*Turkish towelling has been employed for 
blouses, cut in the sailor style with collars and 
cuffs, but it gives a hard, heavy look to the 
figure. For bedroom slippers, however, treated 
in the same way, it proves a great success,” 

Queen. 
Unfortunately we find that cuffs on our 





bedroom slippers get dirty so soon. 
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ANGELA’S ELOPEMENT. 


I HAVE informed Angela, as the result 
of the following experience, that I can 
no longer be expected to sympathise, 
as I have rashly done in the past, with 

| the vagaries of what she is pleased to 
term her exceptional temperament. I 
am doubly sorry to have been forced to 
this decision, as I know what James, 
who is a dear old friend of mine, will 
have to suffer. He, poor fellow, is no 
more fitted to undertake the entire 
responsibility of Angela (his wife) than 
Iam. ‘Temperament, according to her, 


means that you must go to SS 


opera at least once a week or have | 
a nervous breakdown. James cer- 
tainly fails to appreciate this view, 
but emphatically denies the allega- 
tion that he entertains a sneaking 
regard for Picture Palaces. 

It began with a telegram from 
Angela asking me to call at Kens- 
ington without delay. I was im- 
mediately on my guard, and did 
not turn up until nearly an hour 
later, when I got rather a shock to 
find that Angela was out and had | 
left a note for me in her room. I 
first strolled into the smoking-room 
on the off-chance of seeing James, 
but he was not visible. There was, 
I noticed, an unpleasant sense of 
emptiness about the house which 
tended to confirm my suspicions 
that something nearly approaching 
a domestic crisis had _ recently | 
taken place. 

The letter was five pages in| 
length and the handwriting was 
Angela at her worst. I gathered, | 
after much difficulty, that she had | 
left James forgood. There weresun- 
dry vague references on every other 
page to one Jack Barton, whose 





“I'm speaking from Charing Cross. | she explained, ‘‘that I—I forgot to bring 


| Why didn’t you come before?” That 
started an argument which I was in a 
fair way to win, but she stopped me 
abruptly. 

« Listen!” she said. “I want you 
to do something for me at once; it’s 
very important.” 

1 assured her that I was at her 
service. There was a pause. 

“T’ve only got two twopences left,” 
she gasped suddenly. Then—click !— 
we were cut off. 

“Ts James in yet?” she enquired 
breathlessly as we got on again. 





the address with me. 
at once. 
Click ! 
Only two-pennyworth more. I began 


You must get it 
It’s in the——” 


wondering what sort of a figure I should | 


cut in the Divorce Court and sub- 
sequently in the halfpenny illustrated 
papers. Also my heart ached badly for 
James. 

“We must be quick,” gasped Angela 
feverishly as we started on the last lap. 

“All right. I’m ready.” 

“Listen; the card is in the escri- 


\toire, to your right—in the secret 


—, drawer.” 

“Which is the secret drawer?” 

“IT can’t remember well enough 
to describe it. I know you have 
to press something.” 

I lifted the telephone bodily, 
|erossed over to the escritoire and 
fumbled wildly about for some- 
thing to press. 

“Are you there?” she shrieked. 

* Yes—hulloa.”’ 

“No; I mean are you by the 
escritoire ?"’ 
| ‘Oh—yes.” 
| ** Well, do make haste and find 
‘the drawer.” 

“IT am making haste,” I said; 
“T’ll be with you directly. Mind 
you wait for me.” 

I never was my best at tricks, 
and I went on searching quite fruit- 
lessly. Meanwhile Angela kept 
plying me with useless and inco- 
herent directions. I could hear 
her jumping up and down on the 
spring-board of the telephone-box. 
| In desperation I seized hold of the 
escritoire and shook it violently. 
I also struck it several resounding 
blows with my clenched fist. But 
| the secret drawer remained a closed 





name I remembered in connection | ,, 7 ath r (viewing garments left in exchange by tramp). | mystery. 
. . REALLY! MOST EXTRAORDINARY. ALWAYS THOUGHT | 7 " ’ . 
with Angela in the palmy days) gvcq ruixcs oxLY HAPPENED Ix THE comic Pavers.” | Suddenly Angela’s voice came 


before her marriage with James. — 
Details followed to the effect that she 
had written twenty pages of explanation 
to James and pinned the envelope to his 
pillow-case, and that my part in the 
business was to await James's return, 
to be by him when he read the letter, 
to soothe him in his agony, and, above 
all, to be sure to see that he attempted 
nothing desperate. I strolled out on 
the landing, cautiously opened James's 
bedroom door 
electric light. There on the pillow-case 
lay a fat pink envelope with “ James” 
inscribed upon it in bold lettering. 
Then the telephone rang violently, 
and I rushed back to Angela’s room. 
I am not very good at telephones and 
it took me some time to establish 
| communication. 
| “That you?” came Angela's voice. 


and switched on the 


Upon my reassuring her a deep 
sigh of relief occupied a lot of the 
telephone’s time, and after that she 
began telling me all over again exactly 
what she had written in the letter. 
Women have no sense of time. 

“You see,” she finished up, after a 
long spell, “Jack only returned from 
Australia yesterday. We went to 
Lohengrin together and .. .” 

What followed was somewhat scrappy 
and not very audible. There was a deal 
about Lohengrin and the higher life. 
It was also clear that Angela had been 
|in an exalted frame of mind and had 
left the opera with nothing more 
definite than Barton's visiting card 
with his new address hastily scribbled 
thereon. 

“And to-night I was in such a hurry,” 


‘again: ‘I remember exactly where 
it is. It’s at the back of the——” 
Click ! 

I make a very poor sleuth, and I had 
had enough. I dashed into James's 
bedroom, seized and destroyed the pink 
missive, and hurried to Charing Cross 
to fetch the prodigal home. 





* 3 q % % 

Next day, casually introducing the 
topic of opera, I persuaded James to 
share a box with me for the second 
cycle of the Ring. A week later, as 
I sat there between them in an 
‘atmosphere of subdued harmony, 
Angela entranced, James looking re- 
signed but opulent, I shuddered to 
think that their domestic relations had 








been within twopence of an irrevocable | 


‘tragedy. Twopence! The price of the 
ivery cheapest kind of shave! 
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THINGS ONE LEARNS ON A HOLIDAY. 
I.—AT HOME. 
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THAT THE FINE BRACING EAST-COAST AIR DOES NOT ALWAYS 
MAKE ONE FEEL LIKE THIS. 








DOES NOT ALWAYS GIVE ONE OPPORTUNITIES FOR INNOCENT 
DOWN DALLIANCE, 








AND THAT THE STALWART NATIVE WHOM ONE HAS IMAGINED IS PROBABLY ENGAGED WITH THE BOATS, THE AVAILABLE MATERIAL 
AS THE MAKING OF NEXT YEAR'S R.A. PICTURE BEING LESS ATTRACTIVE, 
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THE HEIR. 
V.—He Sees Lire. 

THERE was no one in sight. If ’twere 
done well, 'twere well done quickly. I 
gripped the perambulator, took a last 
look round, and then suddenly rushed 
it across the drive and down a side 
path, not stopping until we were well 
concealed from the house. Panting, I 
dropped into a seat, having knocked 
several seconds off the quarter-mile 
record for babies under one. 

“ Hallo!” said Myra. 

“Dash it, are there people every- 
where to-day? I can’t get a moment 
to myself. ‘O solitude, where——’” 

“What are you going to do with 
Baby ?” 

“ Peter and I are going for a walk.” 
My eyes rested on her for more than a 
moment. She was looking at me over 
an armful of flowers . . . and—well— 
“ You can come too if you like,” I said. 

“T’ve got an awful lot to do,” she 
smiled doubtfully. 

“Oh, if you'd 
washing.” 

She sat down next to me. 

“ Where ’s Dahlia?” 

“TI don’t know. We meant to have 
left a note for her, but we came away 
in rather a hurry. ‘Back at twelve. 
Peter.’ 

“Tam quite happy. Pursuit is use- 
less,’ suggested Myra. ‘ Poor Dahlia, 
she'll be frightened when she sees the 
perambulator gone.” 

“ My dear, what could happen to it ? 
Is this Russia? ” 

“ Oh, what happens to perambulators 
in Russia?” asked Myra eagerly. 

“They spell them differently,” I 
said, after a little thought. “Anyhow 
Dahlia’s all right.” 

“ Well, I'll just take these flowers in 
and then I’ll come back. If you and 
Peter will have me? ”’ 

“‘T think so,” I said. 

Myra went in and left me to my 
reflections, which were mainly that 
Peter had the prettiest aunt in England, 
and that the world was very good. But 
my pleased and fatuous smile over these 
thoughts was disturbed by her an- 
nouncement on her return. 

* Dahlia says,” she began, “ that we| 
may have Peter for an hour, but he 
must come in at once if he cries.” 


rather count the 





I got up in disgust. 
“You 've spoilt my morning,” I said. | 
“Oh, no!” 

“T had a little secret from Dahlia, 
or rather Peter and I had a little secret | 
together ; at least, you and I and Peter 
had a secret. Anyhow it was a secret. 
And I was feeling very wicked and 
happy—Peter and I both were; and 
we were going to let you feel wicked | 


too. And now Dahlia knows all about 
the desperate deed we were planning, 
and, to make it worse, all she says is, 
‘Certainly! By all means! Only don’t 
get his feet wet.’ Peter,” I said, as I‘ 
bent over the sleeping innocent, “ we 
are betrayed.” 

“Miss Mannering will now relate her 
experiences,” said Myra. “I went into 
the hall to put down the flowers, and 
just as I was coming out I saw Dahlia 
in the corner with a book. And she 
said, ‘Tell your young man a 

“ How vulgar!” I interrupted. 

“To be careful with my baby.’ And 
I said in great surprise, ‘ What baby ?’ 
And she said, ‘He was very kindly 
running him up and down the drive 
just now. Peter loves it, but don’t let 
them go on too long or there may be 
an accident.’ And then she gave a few 
more instructions, and—here we are.” 

“Peter,” I said to the somnolent 
one, “‘ you can’t deceive a woman. Also 
men are pigs. Wake up and we will 
apologise to your aunt for doubting 
her. Sorry, Myra.” 

Myra pinned a flower in my coat and 
forgave me, and we walked off together 
with the perambulator. 





“Peter is seeing a bit of life this| 


morning,” I said. ‘“ What shall we 
show him now?” 

“Thomas and Samuel are playing 
golf,” said Myra casually. 

I looked at her doubtfully. 

“Ts that quite suitable?” 

“T think if we didn’t let him stay too 
long it would be all right. Dahlia 
wouldn’t like him to be over-excited.” 

“ Well, he can’t be introduced to the 
game too early. Come on, Peter.” And 
we pushed into more open country. 

The 9-hole course which Simpson 
planned a year ago is not yet used 
for the Open Championship, though it 
is certainly better than it was last 
summer. But it is short and narrow 
and dog-legged, and, particularly when 
Simpson is playing on it, dangerous. 

‘We are now in the zone of fire,” I 
said. ‘ Samuel’s repainted ninepenny 
may whizz past us at any moment. 
Perhaps I had better go first.” I tied 
my handkerchief to Myra’s sunshade 
and led the way with the white flag. 


A ball came over the barn and rolled | 
towards us, just reaching one of the| 


wheels. I gave a yell. 

“ Hallo!” bellowed Simpson from 
behind the barn. 

“ You ’re firing on the ambulance,” I 
shouted. 

He hurried up, followed leisurely by 
Thomas. 

“T say,” he said excitedly, “have I 
hurt him?” 

“You have not even waked him. 
He has the special gift of —was it 
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WELLINGTON or NAPOLEON ?—that of 
being able to sleep through the heaviest 
battle.” 

“ Hallo,” said Thomas. “Good old 
boy! What’s he been learning to- 
day?” he added with godfatherly 
interest. 

“We're showing him life to-day, 
He has come to see Simpson play golf.” 

“Doesn't he ever sit up?” asked 
Simpson, looking at him with interest. 
“T don’t see how he’s going to see 
anything if he’s always on his back, 
Unless it were something in the air.” 

“ Don’t you ever get the ball in the 
air?’ said Myra innocently. 

“ What will his uncle Samuel show 
him if he does sit up?” I asked. “ Let's 
decide first if it’s going to be anything 
worth watching. Which hole are you 
for? The third?” , 

“The eighth. My last shot had a 
bit of a slice.” 

“A slice! It had about the whole 
joint. I doubt,” I said to Myra, “if 
we shall do much good here; let’s 
push on.” 

But Myra had put down the hood 
and taken some of the clothes off Peter. 
Peter stirred slightly. He seemed to 
know that something was going on. 
Then suddenly he woke up, just in 
time to see Simpson miss the ball com- 
pletely. Instantly he gave a cry. 

“Now you've done it,” said Myra. 
“He’s got to goin. And I’m afraid he'll 
go away with quite a wrong idea of 
the game.” 

But I was not thinking of the baby. 
Although I am to be his uncle by 
marriage I had forgotten him. 

“Tf that’s about Simpson's form 
to-day,” I said to Myra, “ you and I 
could still take them on and beat them.” 

Myra looked up eagerly. 

“What about Peter?” she asked; 
but she didn’t ask it very firmly. 

‘‘We promised Dahlia to take him 
in directly he cried,” I said. ‘She'd 
be very upset if she thought she 
couldn’t trust us. And we’ve got to 
go in for our clubs anyway,” I added. 

Peter was sleeping peacefully again, 
but a promise is a promise. After all, 
we had done a good deai for his educa- 
tion that morning. We had shown 
him human nature at work, and the 
position of golf in the universe. 

“We'll meet you on: the first tee,” 
said Myra to Thomas. A. A. M. 








** As Dr. Walford Davies is unable to com- 
plete his new work, ‘Song of Offering,’ in time 
for this Festival, Schubert's Unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor will be substituted for it. 

Programme of Hereford Musical Festival. 
ScnuBeErT, too, seems to have failed 
to complete his work in time for the 
Festival. 
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Adjutant of Imperial Yeomanry (to sentry). ‘‘ WHY THE DEUCE DIDN’T YOU CHALLENGE ?” 





Raw Recruit (who has been warned of a possible surprise visit). ‘‘AW—AW KENNED YE WUS COMIN’.” 








THE GIFT OF SPEECH. 
(Overheard at the Oval.) 
I. 
Tae Sear. 


[A man who has been sitting on one 
of the free seats on the edge of the 
turf gets up and leaves. Another 
man standing prepares to take the 
vacant place. 


Standing Man (to the occupant of the 
next seat to the vacant one), May I ask 
if you are keeping that seat ? 

Other Man. No. 

S. M. Then I may take it? 

O. M. Certainly. 


S. M. Ah, that’s the way to get aj F. M. Good time? 
seat. You're all right, then. S. M. Very. Golf and fishing. You 
O. M. Yes, I’m quite comfortable. | been away ? 


S. M. Thank you. 


[IIe steps over 


Cricket ’s more pleasant to watch when 
you ’re sitting down. 

S. M. It is, isn’t it? Standing’s so| 
tiring. I never thought I should get a| 
seat, such heaps of people here. A bit 
of luck, finding this one. 

O. M. You'll find it quite comfort- 
able. No back, of course. 

S. M. A back makes a difference, 
doesn’t it? Still, anything’ 
standing. 

O. M. Yes, that’s so; 
very tiring. 


standing ’s 


II. 
THE Howipay. 


F. M. Not yet; 


I'm thinking of 


s better than |" 


and takes it.} 


It’s a rest to sit down 


going next week. 

S. M. Where are you going? 

F’. M. Normandy, I think. Do you 
know Normandy ? 

S. M. Can’t say I do. I’ve been to 
the Channel Islands, though. 

F, M. Have you been away yet this 
year? 

S. M. Yes, to Norfolk. 
F. M. Norfolk: that sounds all right. 
Been pretty well this summer ? 

S. M. Yes, all right, thanks; quite 
fit. Where did you say you spent your 
holiday ? 

F’. M. Thaven’t been away yet. I'm 





after standing. 

O. M. Yes; standing’s very tiring 
after a while. 

S. M. Funny thing, but this is the 
only unoccupied seat I’ve found ever 
since I’ve been here. Lucky I was 
just here when your friend went. 

_ O. M. It is pretty crowded to-day, 
isn't it? 

S. M. I’ve been standing quite two 
hours. Had about enough of it. 








O. M. I was here at the beginning. 


First Man. Hullo, how are you? 
Second Man. I’m all right. Are you 


going next week. 


Normandy, I think. 





all right ? 
F. M. Yes, 1’m pretty fit. 
thought I should see you here. 
S. M. Oh, I often look in for a little | 
while. How have you been ? 
F. M. Very well, thanks; nothing to} 
complain of. And you? | 
S. M. I’ve been all right. 
F. M. Been away for a holiday, yet ?. 
S. M. Yes; I went to Norfolk. 


I never | 


I wonder if you could tell me anything 
about a place called Granville. 
S. M. No, I don’t know Normandy. 


| Wish I did. 


F’. M. Jolly, if you could come over. 

S. M. Sorry, I can’t; but I’ve had 
my holiday. 

F. M. Have you? Where did you go? 

S. M. I went to Norfolk. 

F.M. Did you? Well, I’m going 
to Normandy, I believe. 
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THE SURPRISE PARTY. 

We are a bright and intelligent set 
in our village on the Thames, and we 
move a'ong about six months ahead 
of the times. Possibly the world calls 
us a clique, even a suburban clique, 
but as long as it continues to provide 
us with professions and occupations in 
the City during the week, the world 
may go hang. In our leisure we are 
sufficient to ourselves. What is more, 
we have brains and are not afraid to 
use them out of business hours. It is 
our claim that our forefathers invented 
the games of “Up Jenkins!” and 
Clumps; certainly we ourselves in- 
vented Old-maid Bridge and Snap- 
roulette. 

‘* We have done nothing original for 
a long time,” said Miss Chapman, our 
acknowledged leader, “ and I am pleased 
to be able to announce that I have an 
idea. It is called The Surprise Party. 
Gather round.” 

She spoke these words in the Golf 
Club House, and as many of us as 
were there or thereabouts f semnaned) 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


THINGS BE AS BAD AS THEY CAN BE THEY BE 


round, leaving Mitchell to discuss his 
Memorable Mashie with the Steward. 

‘* What have we to do?” we asked. 

“Merely turn up,” said Miss Chap- 
man. 

“When, where and how equipped ? ” 
We don’t waste time discussing pre- 
liminary details already settled in the 
master mind. 

“At nine o'clock next Wednesday, 
each with his own food and little mug.” 

“In the name of my colleagues and 
myself,” said I, “I thank you for this 
generous invitation.” 

“| have not invited you,” 

“Then who has?” 

“ Nobody,” she said. ‘The point is 
that we turn up without being invited. 
That is where the surprise comes in— 
for the person who hasn’t invited us.” 

It only remained to fix upon the 
lucky surprisees. Everything pointed, 
we agreed, to the Macfarlanes. They 
had lots of money and a big room, 
capable, on an emergency, of being 
used for a dance or two. We had 
long been of opinion that these things 
would be better employed for social 


said she. 
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BOUND TO MEND OR ELSE GET WORSE.” 











entertainment than for the organization | 


of charities ; 
for charity, let the charity be of that 
sort which begins at 
merry evening and not that 


comforter and a tract. 
reason in deciding on the Macfarlanes 
was that there 
Macfarlanes present to shew 
why not. 

* But suppose,” 
have chosen that evening to be out, 
or worse still, for the conducting of a 
domestic quarrel?” 

“Tt is the risks which make life 
attractive,” said Miss Chapman. 

“Or suppose again .. .” 


cause 


«And the people who ‘ suppose’ who | 


make it impossible.” 

“The matter is irrevocably ap- 
pointed,” chorused the others. 

Things went off with much more of 
a splash than we had ever thought 
possible, right from the very start. 
Not only did the Macfarlanes more 
than welcome us ‘conspirators, but 
these seemed to be many present who 








happened to be no | 


said I, “that they | 





or, if they must be used | 


| 


home with a} 
which 
ends in the Fiji Isles with a woollen 
But our main | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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A SOFT THING. 


Tory Giuue. “YON’S A FINE BEAST, I’M THENKIN’, BUT THE NEAR ONE’S A 











GR-R-AN’ TAR-R-GET WHATEVER.” 
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THE SPREAD OF THE SEX-WAR. 


The Vicar (announcing ‘‘ outing” for mothers’ meeting). ‘‘ WE SHALL ASSEMBLE AT HALF-PAST NINE, AND—ER—YOU MAY BRING 
YOUR HUSBANDS.” Chorus of Mothers. ‘‘Ou, BUT WE WANT TO ENJOY OURSELVES.” 








had never conspired. Moreover, the! And as he sat down he looked with | No nutty attractions has Cyril; 


enterprise was graced by the presence| a knowing smile at Mrs. Macfarlane! A wholly conventional clown, 
of the Church, and before we knew} Besides the collection there was a| He boasts not a headgear that smacks 
where we were (even before Miss| hymn or two, and it took us two hours of the Tyrol, 


Chapman knew where she was) we|to get to supper time; even then| His socks are a commonplace brown; 
were all in the big room, sitting on|few of us got enough, our personal |If he were in love with my girl, he 
rows of chairs and facing a platform. | contributions being shared with the} (Thought I) would be sure to engage 
“My dear friends,” said the Vicar | outsiders who hadn't brought a particle|In a formal proposal as done in the 
from this eminence, “it is with very | of food with them. Karly 
genuine feelings of gratitude that Isee| For which reasons Miss Chapman Victorian Age. 
so many of you gathered here to-night. | has, very properly, been deposed from | To Mary last night I confided A 
There are those missing, I am sorry to| her leadership, and the rest of us have My thoughts on how Cyril would act, 
say, whom I had invited to be present, | determined to devote our energies to} His ‘old-fashioned notions I gaily 
but on the other hand there are many |that safer but less original pastime, derided 
gathered here to-night to whom no |‘ Coon Can.” (Was deucéd diverting, in fact); 
I feich, seousn Week aor caeiee: oa - ee ee 
greater po salaziby and fame than we ee lw Sewaes ee i ” 
. R. i 4 : ; : I feel | (A weekly paper points out that proposals A timid and blushing young man? 
. Spee, am cannot, eel, | are getting out of date. The lover's intentions | And, grimly his ring on her finger 
help but affect the amount of the! become apparent, the girl perceives them, and revealing 
collection (silver) to which all those | the couple drift into an engagement without She emunnnll “TI can.” 
gathered here to-night will be asked, | ®"Y formal declaration being made. ] " ’ ' 
and, I am sure, gladly persuaded, to | I ALWAYS have fostered a passion Gosntiiat tet, 
contribute. Before I make way for my} For living abreast of the times; ‘aes 's , 
reverend brother from the Fiji Isles,|A garment or deed of an obsolete Seen on a Liverpool sandwich board : 
I should like to announce that, at/ fashion **Cuuncn STREET IMPROVEMENTS, 
the termination of his address, all| To me is the crudest of crimes; Jz the Jeweller has removed to Lord 
present are asked to partake of a light| And so, while intent on disclosing meine areeannanenenne 
supper, provided at the last moment (I} To Mary my loving regard, ‘‘The principle of the Evangelist —if the 
am vaguely informed) by an anonymous |I strove to be modern—all thoughts of | electors do not come to the speaker, the speaker 
donor, of whose identity some of us proposing must go to the electors.”—JMMorning Pest, 
may, I think, have our suspicions.” | Were banned by the bard. Which Evangelist ? 
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| There are wonders of invention | A religious pape’ again requires a 

DEMOSTHENES REDIVIVUS. | Claiming honourable mention, different tra‘ning from a sporting paper. 
(‘This fiery, emotional We'shman —the Such as motor-cars and jigsaws, |A religious journalist, to be complete, 
Demostheres of Welsh Norconformity. . . . | hobble-skirts and gramophones; | must know not only all abouts religion. 
Although he svaks quits, even Heating] Brut Wales has lessrelianes but he must be acquainted with the 
thrilling eloquence in his native tongue... .| On the miracles of science jnew books and the forthcoming books: 
During the recent campaign c'ectors frequent'y; Than on the lurid larynx of the,he must know what this feuilletonist 
wal.ed five or six miles in the rain to hear him. | Reverend T. Jones. | gets ‘per thou.,” and where that short- 


... To some enthusiasts he is ‘The Wizard ae Say ea "i . 
of Walcs’ and ‘The Poet of the People.” A| Tt ie true the Liberal vartv |story-writer is spending his holiday, 
} t is true the Liberal party, land why Cardinal New : 

brother Noneonformist minister, the Rev. Re auneskie some eel Leashes jand why Cardinal NEWMAN did not 
Rhys J. Huws, sail of him: ‘The advent to pd * : scan iby Si sol ei ; marry CHARLOTTE Bronté. A sporting 
Parliament of a man of the character and con- Other 4 lem CTS who are veverent as journalist, on the other hand, needs less 
victions of Mr. Towyn Jones cannot but send | well as stalwart owns; |preparation. All that he requires ao 
a thrill of health through so materialistic an 31 ORNE (the Rev. SILVESTER ay gg om oe 4 
But Horne (the Rev. ) jhat in which to place the names of 


institution.’ There is little real eomypar-son | I . 
- $ a mere suburban jester sane’ . as 
between the new Member and minister M.P.’s B mere jeste | to-morrow’s race-hor:es before picking 





like Dr. Leach and Mr. Silvester Horne. . . . | By the side of the amazing and apoca-| out the one which he recommends his 
He is probably the best known nian in W iiles lyptic JONES. | readers to back. It is thus easier to be 
to-day. Daily Chronicle, August 24, 1912.] ' pana od ‘ : 

J Though the miserable Saxon— | &@ sporting than a religious journalist, 
Don’t talk to me of SosTHENES, Vulgar Brown or Smith or Jackson—|, But, curiously enough, a cricket 
Of Cicero, DemMosTHENEs, |Has more command of English and | journalist needs more of an equipment. 

Or how the voice of GLADSTONE stirred | its unmelodious tones ; | He ought to know the Christian nameés 
the marrow in your bones ; When Parliament is sitting | of the professionals and the pet names 
Such eulogy ’s a scandal, They ‘Il pass an Act permitting }of the amateurs; he ought to have 
For they couldn't-hold a candle The use of his vernacular to Mr.,® profound contempt for the English 
To the elemental passion of the Towyn JONEs. captain, increasing with every victory 

Reverend T. Jonzs. scored by the English team, together 

, For it needs a thorough mystic, | with very decided views as to why the 
Like a furious mountain torrent, Does this House materialistic, 'Test Selection Committee ought to in- 
Of all obstacles abhorrent, To scarify its cynics and to stimulate clude eleven totally different men from 

Like the concentrated essence of ten | its drones ; | those chosen, with reasons for his belief. 
terrible cyclones Z But the man is shortly coming |This wants some doing, but he must 
Like NaPoLEon at Elba, Who wi!l set St. Stephen’s humming, be able to do it if he is to succeed in 
With the voice of Madame Mrtpa, | And his Christian name is Towyn and his high calling. 
And the courage of CoLuMBUS is the | his surname it is JONES. | The second question is, How is the 


Reverend ‘I. Jones. | profession of journalism best entered ? 

| . . 

At the gates of Empire knocking | Here the answer is simple. By way of 
i. este oll Europe Shine ‘ _ HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST. (the Temple. Pretend to be a barrister 

Till the Kaisers feel uneasy on their, _ THE gifted Crear (Crauptus) of The | and journalism is at your feet. Auother 

‘ | British Weekly, discussing this matter, | way, but less certain, is to send admir- 








titubating thrones ; 


While the House of feudal rotters | comes to various conclusions. We able articles to editors and get them 
To its bas2 in terror totters |take the liberty of extending his en-| accepted. But choose the editor with 
At the onset of the righteous and the | tertaining lucubrations. (skill. You will not, for example, send 
Reverend T. Jones. | Journalism is every day a more a pink joke to The Church Times. ora 
ee s ; | difficult profession to adorn; and every panegyric on the Insurance Act to The 
To hear this Cambrian wizard, |day more journalists attempt to adorn | Saturday Review, or an appreciation of 
[his wild incarnate blizzard, ; it. Now and then one drops out, as| Winston to The Morning Post. Nor 
Revivifies the energies of centenarian | when Lord Sanispury took to states-|(for a very different reason) will you 
crones ; ; manship ; but for the most part once a offer a “Thing that matters” to The 
While the bonnie bairns of Bala | journalist always a journalist. | Pall Mall Gazette, or a “ Literary 
Greet his coming with a gala, | In order to see how to become a} Letter,” no matter how good, to The 
Singing, “Tira-lira, trila,” to the | journalist let us first ask: What is the | Sphere, or a joke from a back number 
Reverend T. Jones. |best education for a journalist? The of Punch to V'he Tatler. 


| 
| reply to this question depends upon the | Thirdly: What are the prospects of 
| kind of journalism that you .propose|the journalist in the present day? 
to follow. <A leader-writer on The| Well, if he is on The Daily Mail and 
and “ ochones’ | Poultry Watchdog, for example, requires |is over twenty-five and cannot write 
ut for shear dvnemie fervour a different training from the chief| about the need for compulsory golf, his 
He Who Edits Lhe Observer ‘reporter on Auto Sparkiets. The old prospects are rotten. But, if he is on 
oe here r lidea that there was no training to| The Daily Telegraph and can supply 
Is the only living Briton who ap-}| haa rt “y * laa 
proaches TowyN JoNnEs |compare with Balliol is now exploded. | information about Sir Herpert Tree's 
tia pibiienipina | The Jowler, it is true, bred a few hefty | forthcoming productions, he ought to 
There are wondrous things in legions | pens, but the tradition no longer holds.|be sure of his post for ever and ever. 


There ’s a lot of snap in Sandy, 
And the land of Handy Andy 
Is emotionally vocal with ‘“alannas” 








In the frozen Arctic regions ; |Nor do we recommend Keble. No, if; So now you know. 
The gorilla lends a glamour to the} you wish to write with acceptarce, if| 
sal ae ae me ses . , mm F 
torrid tropic zones; — not authority, for the readers of ow “One can imagine an o'd public-schoolboy 
But there’s surely nothing greater Poultry Watchdog you must have had | going down tohis school, and visiting the playing- 
From the Poles to the Equator a period at the Dorking High School, | fieldswhere he bathed.” —The Duily Telegraph. 


Than our latest legislator—the volcanicffollowed by two terms at least at the|So these floods are nothing very new, 
Towyn Jones. Orpington Select Academy. after all. 
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Willum (indicating Stop Press News column in evening paper). ‘‘ WOTEVER FUR BE EMPTY SPACE, JARGE?” 
Jarge. ‘‘FUR THEY FOLK AS CANNOT READ.” 








But I, when I observe no sunshine dapple 
The leaden pall above, the rayless gloom, 


LINES TO A MUDLARK. 





Turice happy fay, ah would that men could model 
Their lives on thine, most beautiful, most calm, 
Melodious songster! List, how, while we swaddle 

Our limbs in mackintoshes, thy clear psalm 
Rises untroubled. Lo! how thou dost waddle 
About in filthy pools and find them balm, 

Insatiate of beastliness and muck, 
Blithe spirit of our summer, hail, O duck! 


And hear thee singing ‘neath the pendant apple, 
Although I praise thee, duck, I also fume, 

I ask for vengeance, for the gods who grapple 
With too much fortune, for the hand of doom; 

I like to think that thou must end thy joys, 

And stop that silly sort of rootling noise. 


I lift my nose to catch the wafted savour 





Of incense stealing from the onion-bed, 
The perfume of the sage-leaf. O thou laver 

In filthiness and slush, I want thee dead— 
No more to gloat upon our grief, nor favour 

The air with that wild music, but instead 
With vermeil fruit, like those on yonder trees, 
Garnished in dissolution. Also peas. 


There is no gleam of comfort in the heavens, 
Now, while we sit with suppliant hands and groan, 
Pavilion-bound the impotent elevens, 
The farmer cursing at the tempest’s moan, 
But thou, O duck, O duck of Mrs. Evans, 
For ever singest in mellifluous tone, 
The deluge pouring from thy rain-proof back, 
Loud orisons of praise. Thou goest, “* Quack,” 


Evorc. 





One Candle Power. 
From an article on Norwich by The Westminster Gazette's 
special correspondent— 
“One of the corridors of the Hotel in which I am staying (and, of 


course, it is both the largest and the finest hotel in the city)—[We 
pause here a moment to murmur ‘Swank !'}—is lit by a candle stuck 


And once more, “ Quack,” well knowing to recover 
The first fine careless sound, egregious brute, 

Out in the orchard yonder, where some lover 
Maybe has wandered with goloshless boot 

In other years, and plucked from boughs above hor 
(Matching his lady's cheek) the ripened fruit : Sn eiitiee tentie 

a neil = be ad ere a —— That, . on throws the strongest possible lisht upon the situation 

cannot pic em, not without a punt. here.” 


Ah, yes, thou singest on, thy voice assuages We should never have thought it. 
(Or ought to) human plaints about the corn, 

Perhaps the self-same voice that in past ages 
Cheered the sick heart of Ham some early morn, 

As he leaned out and cried, “ The flood still rages, 
The Ark is tossing in a sea forlorn, 

But some live thing is happy; don’t condemn 

Our Eastern climate, JapHet! Cheer up, Suem! 





‘*Wanted, Two Good Setters for Red Shale Plastic Facing Bricks. 
Apply Furness Brick and Tile Works. ’ 
Advt. in ‘‘ Northern Daily Telegraph.” 
This appears between an advertisement of a Bull Terrier 
and one of an Airedale puppy, under the heading “ Dogs.” 
We shall not therefore labour the point further. 
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swain come along. ‘ Now, look ’ere,’ says the boatswai 

THE INTERRUPTIONS. —’e was chewin’ a quid o’ terbacker, bo we could see by 

I am not prepared to guarantee the accuracy of any/the colour of ’is nose that something ’ad run acrorst ’is 
single one of the nautical terms used in the following | bows and spoilt ’is temper, so we made to sheer orf and 
report of an interview which I was privileged to have! give ‘im a wide berth— look ’ere,’ ’e says——” But what 
with a sailor-man. All I say is that I have done my best | the boatswain said must for ever remain a mystery, for a 
to keep close to the original, and to create a briny|drenched lady at this point suddenly appeared at the 
sea-going impression in the minds of my readers. Nine | doorway of the shed, gave a startled look round, said 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of them | «I beg your pardon, I thought and as suddenly 
won't know the difference. The thousandth will growl and| vanished away again.” 
put me down as a landlubber, which, as a matter of fact, “You ’ve no call to leave us, mum,” shouted my friend. 
fam. His pardon I beg at once, and ask him to consider|« We’re poor, but we ’re honest. There’s room in ’ere for 
the necessities of a working journalist and not to bear too/all. Ah well, she’s gone. If you wanted to see my sister 
hardly on my faults. Sally, without really seein’ ’er in a manner of speakin’, why 

This happened in August. The usual shower of rain| that there lady ’s the dead spit of ‘er, ‘air, eyes, nose, every- 
was pouring down, and, being on the sea-shore, I had taken| think, It’s like seein’ a ghost. And that puts me in 
refuge in a sort of shed, a tumble-down wooden affair, the | mind o’ the Duchess of Devonshire, five-master she was, and 
approach to which was littered with nets, lobster-pots, | a well-found ship from stem to stern and back again. We'd 
oars and spars. In the shed was a man in a dark blue|’ad a fair doin’ in the Indian Ocean, and we’d ’ad to rig a 
guernsey, a thick pair of blue trousers, no boots and a blue| jury rudder owin’ to a couple of seas we’d shipped ina 
cap. He was doing something to a net with a knife, a|typhoon. It was a Sunday night, and the mate ‘ad just 





piece of wood and a length of string, and he greeted me as| given the word to tumble up quick, when—— Why lor’ 

1 entered :— love me, Sir, if you ain’t settin’ on a patch o’ tar. ’Ow ever 
“ Step aboard, messmate,” he said. could I come to let you stay there so long. It’s nasty 
I murmured something about the beastly weather and | stuff on trousers, too.” 

the disgusting month. This being so, and the rain having ceased, I said good-bye 


“ Lor’ love you,” he answered, “I’ve seen many a worse} and went away. 

Augusty month nor this. This is a cloud o’ dust tosome} No, he never mentioned that he was dry, or that the 
I’ve been through. Wet? I believe you. Why, ten year! weather was thirsty, though wet, cr that he hadn’t seen 
ago—no, it warn’t ten; it were eleven. I remember it by| the colour of a shilling for weeks on account of the bad 
our youngest bein’ born the follerin’ month. We was beatin’| season. But I still wonder what it feels like to try tospin 
round Cape Horn as it might be to-day, spare sails all set| three separate yarns and not to finish one of them. 

and the main-top-gallant braced to the lee scuppers for to 
catch the trade winds. The old Susan Mary was doin’ 
her fourteen knots comfortable, and if it hadn’t been for THE HOME MARKET 
the cook’s black cat goin’ for a voyage by hisself through ; ‘s ‘ et oe 
clawin’ up the mainmast and gettin’ tossed orf of it when| IN days when gilt-edged stocks have lost their glitter 








we got the Gulf Stream abeam we should all have bin as And public confidence is shaken rudely, : 
happy as a nest of cherubs with the mother-cherub settin’} When City swells grow sour and bankers bitter 
on ‘em to keep ’em warm. But you know, Sir, what Because the slings of Davin hit them shrewdly ; 


sailor-men thinks of a cat, and this was a very peculiar 
sort with his chest and his belly all laid out in white stripes, 
which is a sign of riches to them as don’t mind bein’ 
scratched by ‘im. But we couldn't spend much time 
sorrowin’ after poor old Sultan, for the wind was blowin’ 
half a gale from the Sou’- West, and the rain was comin’ Imagine my complacent pride each morning 


In times when Socialists are out for plunder 
And Capital must cringe and cower to Labour, 
When war-clouds loom and arm-chair critics wonder 
What chance we have against our North-Sea neighbour; 


down just as if all the sky taps had got loose. It was five When I receive a most obsequious letter 
bells, and I was look-out-man in the bows. Suddentherain} From moneyed gents who, petty safeguards scorning, 
lifted like and there ahead of us, a point or two on the Beseech me to become, post-haste, their debtor. 


” 


starboard bow——” Here he stopped suddenly, for two ; : ; 
of the big guns in the Cliff fort had been fired. When we} They sympathise with my domestic sorrow ; 


recovered from the effect of the double explosion he con- They yearn to find me food and rent and raiment; 
tinued :— Unlimited the cash that I may borrow 
“Them two guns reminds me of the waterspout we met Without security for its repayment. 


once in the China Seas. I was a deck hand on the 
Bride of the Ocean, and we'd picked up a pretty cargo of 
silks and spices and ’eathen gods, the ugly fat sort, more’n 
half naked, with red eyes and ’orns to their ’eads and all 
full o’ mischief. ‘Owever that didn’t worry us, ’cos we'd 
got ‘em all packed tight in boxes, fifty or so to a box, and 
stowed away under hatches with the rats to play round ’em 
and take orf their curses when they was in the mind to let | 
‘em out. We'd got to think o’ the ship, and the weather} “I have an aunt who took one of those sea-sick reme- 
had kept us pretty close to our work hauling on the tackles | dies. Absolutely certain to prevent it and all the rest of 
and gettin’ the foreyards snug. There was a long thin|it. She did exactly what the bottle said— took it two 
man out o’ Plymouth town in my watch, a lantern-jawed | hours before embarking. She was going to the Channel 
fellow with a turn for good talk; ‘ Preachin’ Moses’ we| Islands, and the boat left Southampton at 9, so she took 
called ’im, ’is name bein’ Solomon. ‘Im and me was!a dose at Waterloo at 7. And what do you think? She 
standin’ by the galley watchin’ the waves when the boat- | was frightfully sick just this side of Winchester!” 


| 
i 
oe 


With consols flat and railway stock dejected, 
And British credit crashing to perdition, 
’Tis joy to see my note-of-hand selected 
As one investment quite above suspicion, 











A correspondent writes :— 
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Farmer Brown (to curate who has been appointed long-stop). ‘‘O1 OPES AS ’OW YER WON’E LET ANY BALLS SLIP PAST YER ON TO 


T OLD BULL, COS YER NEVER KNAWS ’OW ’E’LL TAKE IT.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Messrs. MetHuen could not have chosen a better 
moment for the publication of Mrs. Perriy’s latest novel. | 
Ata time when even the seasoned Londoner is beginning to 
notice that the weather is a little depressing it is impossi- | 
ble not to sympathise with the Fleetwoods, dumped into | 
England after a lifetime in shiny India. The main thread | 
of The Anglo-Indians has to do with the love-story of Fay | 
Fleetwood and Clive Somerton, but it is the vividness with 
which the author sets forth the tragedy of “the guillotine | 
of completed service’? which makes the book so absorbing. | 
They are a race apart, these Anglo-Indians who have come 
home on a pension. The climate does not suit them (it 
killed Mr. Fleetwood), they miss their friends, their work, 
their servants—everything that has made life worth living ; 
they are at a loose end, with the added disadvantage of 
being short of money. To quote one of the characters in 
the story, they “subside into a suburb” and “have a 
loathsome time.” Woven into the fortunes of the Fleetwood 
family are those of a delightful young native prince; and 
here again the pathos of the contrast between East and 
West is made plain. You may anglicize your Rajah if you 
catch him young, but not his women-folk. Mrs. Perris 
has done nothing better than the passages dealing with the 
domestic affairs of the Rajah of Rotah, drifting every day 
further out of sympathy with his half-imbecile child-wife. 
I admire particularly the skill with which she renders clear 
the points of view of her various characters, and still more 
her quiet and unaggressive method of imparting information. 
She has taught me a great deal about India without once 





making me feel ashamed of that extraordinary ignorance 
which [ share with so many of our legislators who interest 
themselves in Indian affairs. z 


Iam afraid that if Miss Matsrz Bennett were a motorist 
instead of an author she would be heavily fined for exceed- 
ing the statutory speed limit. For the chief thing that 
strikes me about her Golden Vanity (Mints anp Boon) is 
that she is a young woman in a most uncommon hurry. 
In one chapter her red-haired heroine, aged about fifteen 
and brought up in an orphanage, is earning four shillings a 
week as a useful help in a Balham household. In the next, 
after two years’ interval, at the beginning of which, in spite 
of her total ignorance of the stage, she secures an engage- 
ment in a travelling provincial company, she has blossomed 
into the principal girl in the chief London pantomime, and 
by the following season has become the musical-comedy 
idol of the town, with her red head on all the hoardings, an 
extravagantly furnished flat, a motor-car and a well-filled 
jewel-case and, what is still more surprising, a cultivated 
literary taste and a genius for painting. Comparatively 
speaking, the playmate of her youth who wins her love on 
the last page is a bit of a slow-coach, though even he 
managed to write the novel of the year in the course of a 
few months, for the greater part of which he was chained 
to an oflice-stool and could only do his writing by night. 
Miss Bennett's book is in fact rather an amateur produc- 
tion in spite of her apparently intimate knowledge of pro- 
fessional life behind the scenes. But with festina lente for 
her motto it is, I think, quite worth her while to try again. 


Olivia Mary, by Madame AuBanest (METHUEN), is one 
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| of that decent old boy, Szr John, | 
| or the tolerance of John’s brother | 


| Was a mere boy, and at once fell under the influence of | ‘« Her attention was instantly arrested, in the next room, at the sight 


| emphasize his point Mr. Courtanvrr in turn makes Quain/| If a foreign princess would visit the neighbourhood every 
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of those amiable books for which there is evidently a! Quain makes a feeble resistance against this capture of 
large class of readers and which disarm serious criticism | himself, but he never gets anywhere near to calling his 
by their unpretentiousness and general wholesomeness. | soul his own. After reading Mightier than the Sword ] 
Olivia Mary, a beautiful, timid soul, has married rich! am convinced that, when a journalist does marry, his wife 
Squire Anthony Cheston, now dead. Their reputed son, must be more in need of sympathy than even a golfer’s. 
John, devoted to his mother in a masterful sort of way, | ——____—_— 

is really the illegitimate fruit of an earlier excusable! ‘“ Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself 
adventure which Cheston had discerningly and generously |in vain.” That seems to me to express the general ten- 
condoned by adopting John. The widowed mother lives| dency of Mr. Ricnarp Curte’s Shadows out of the Crowd 
under the shadow of the possible discovery of her secret.'(Swirt) better than any of ths quotations from Dosrotr- 
The blow falls on the eve of John’s marriage. John pities| Evsky, TuRGENEv, Insen, Tousroy, and other psychological 
himself, reproaches, storms, turns against his mother, writers which preface his book and each of its twelve short 
behaves in fact as badly as possible. But the girl, Jsabel stories. For nearly all of them end in nothingness. Four 
Matheson, and her father take more kindly and reasonable | are accounts of morbid suicides, one of a sudden death 
views, and the marriage proceeds, as we dare to prophesy, to| by fire (oddly contrasted with a supper at the Cecil or 
the lifelong regret of Isabel. Loosely interwoven, too loosely, | the Savoy), and two others drift off directly they begin 


to tell truth, is another thread, ————— -— ———-,into twilight memories of the 
of narrative which introduces | . ; — _ ——_ . past, leaving the actuality of 
¢ N¥ - - bs 


the present untouched. For 
the most part I read them, as 
the farmer drank the claret at 
the tenants’ dinner, with an 
uncomfortable feeling that we 
don’t get no forrarder. They 
dodge about this world, from 
London to Scotland, from the 
West Indies to South Africa, 
and at the end leave a very hazy 
impression on my mind of what 
they are all about. And yet 
they suggest an irritating sense 
of power, irritating because I 
feel that Mr. Cure is wasting 
his abilities in his pursuit of 
vagueness. The entertainment 
known as a shadow-show is 
good in its way, provided that 
it is comic, though even then the 
grotesquely distorted shadows 
cast by the lamp on the sheet 
are apt to be flat and baffling 
presentments of the real people 
behind. And that is just how 
I am affected by Mr. Curte’s 
clever but indefinite studies of 
the morbid side of life. 


some fairly drawn minor char- | 


acters and less than minor in- | 


cidents. Helen Ambrose, the} 
American wife of a shadowy | 
literary man, is carefully done. | 

If Olivia Mary, who was| 
meant for a nice thing, had | 
kept a stiffer back, had aban- | 
doned the habit of gazing into| 
the fire or into the eyes of| 
pictures and telling them how | 
tired she was; if she had yearned | 
less and had schooled herself to| 
forget altogether the error of her | 
youth, she would have escaped | 
being something of a bore. As} 
for her son John I could have 
wishel the author or any one 
of her characters had shown 
an adequate (Sir John has a 
faint) sense of {he iniquity of| 
that preposterous prig. How} 
such monstrous egotism and} 
uncharity (surely much more} 
flagrantly immoral than any| 
conduct of Olivia Mary's) could | 
be capable of attracting the| 
devotion of Isabel, the approval | 
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cag ; The Teesdale Mercury on the 
- edge kx ramnon, Som ner tr "mis 4 Ge1aa%|ogcasion of Princess Bancui 
Mightier than the Sword | cuene mas SEE Gut Gas ben cen Suen beck.” DE Totuy Ortino’s visit to 
(Fisher UNwin) by Mr.'—————— Bowes Park museum :— 

ALPHONSE CouURLANDER, is Fleet Street incarnate, and ‘*There was no hesitation or concealment of approbation on the part 
the lesson to be learned from it is that if you wish to be | of the Princess, for, approaching the Museum by the back entrance, she 


: 'was immedi: ruck wi 2 arac f the building, 

‘ cessful member of th ‘ ered was immediately struck with the colossal character 0 , 
re nn el I ember o — staff ~ ly ame daily — and her admiration was intensified on viewing the facade. A copy of 
wate me nO room in your lle KOE love OF PY-| the Hotel de Ville,” suggested Mr. Robson. ‘ Surely it is,’ replied the 


Humphrey Quain joined the staff of The Day when he) distingu'shed Russian aristocrat. 


officers, is never explained. | 








Ferrol (not a stimulating tonic, with iron in it, as youjof an eikon. The courteous Curator unlocked the case and took out 
might think, but the man who directed the paper). Ferrol, | the object of her intense admiration. The word is essentially — 
a strange mixture of humanity and brutality, is drawn and signifies a likeness. . . . To our visitor this eikon was an emblem 
, © ‘ ‘ 3s di | of much solemnity—affaire du cceur. 

with an almost uncanny skill. He is just human’enough|  ,, — ——— 
to make me wish that he had more heart and less brains.| p,, At the conclusion of the afternoon s enjoyable ee Fe ling 
er erg: " : : ‘| Prineess expressed a desire to see the Bandmaster, and, Mr. Frayling 
Taking an especial interest in Quain he literally assumes | promptly attending, saluted the Princess, who thanked the talented 
possession of the boy, and crushes in him all aspirations! musician most gratefully. . . . Bandmaster Frayling, like a true 
except the one desire to become a brilliant journalist. To | soldier, bowed his acknowledgments in adim-rabie taste. 


fall in love with two very different women, and in each| week we would at once become an annual subscriber to 
case Ferrol's influence comes between. It is true that! The Teesdale Mercury. 
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